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EMEMBER the new Constitution is ready for distribution in Inter- 
national headquarters. It goes into effect and must be obeyed in 
every section beginning December 1, 1985, and it remains in effect until 
the next convention decides whether or not to change same. All local 
unions and members must observe it, subject to penalties named and 
provided for by the delegates to the convention and inserted in the con- 
stitution. The convention, which makes the Constitution is the supreme 
law-making body of the International. Union. All local unions should 
have sufficient copies on hand to give one copy, free of charge, to each 
man initiated, as part of his initiation, and all other members should have 
a copy for their guidance and direction. The cost to the local union is 5 
cents per copy in lots of less than 50. The International Union gets them 
printed in lots of 100,000, therefore, can get them printed cheap and the 
international office sells them to local unions for the exact cost of pro- 
duction. Every member should try to spend a nickel and purchase a 
constitution from his local secretary, especially when this constitution may 
last him in his pocket or in his home for two or three years. 


FF 


EMEMBER that the General Office will be closed on Saturday, begin- 

ning the first Saturday in December, 1935. The International Execu- 

tive Board voted to adopt the five-day week, the same as all other Inter- 

national Unions, and in accordance with the spirit of the times: It is 

recognized by. the Board that we must act as others do in matters of this 
kind and we cannot preach one thing and practice another. 


TTF 


TRANGE as it may seem, our membership is still holding its own al- 
though we expect a drop in the months of January and February. We 
have enjoyed the best year, insofar as membership is concerned, that has 
ever been experienced by the International Union. With the help of each 
of you in your district, the smallest as well as the biggest in the local 
union, we can make next year a still better year than the one we have just 
passed. Every time we add one hundred members to our general mem- 
bership it strengthens your position as a union man. 
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Where Courts and Prisons Fail 


Recent hearings before Congres- 
sional committees demonstrate that 
the so-called American crime wave 
cannot be checked by the simple proc- 
ess of placing more detectives on 
Uncle Sam’s pay roll. 

Harry J. Anslinger, Federal com- 
missioner of narcotics, after testify- 
ing to the alarming increase in the 
use of habit-forming drugs in this 
country, told how tenderly Federal 
judges treated the drug peddlers. For 
example, after a long and costly cam- 
paign, the leaders of a big interna- 
tional drug ring were convicted. “They 
should have been given at least ten 
years,” said Mr. Anslinger. “Instead, 
the judge gave them one day. 

“Bill” Moran, the extremely effi- 
cient chief of the U. 8S. Secret Service, 
described how Federal prisons have 
become training schools for criminals. 
He told of a youngster in a western 
state who was sentenced to jail for a 
short term for making a few crude 
coins. When he came out, his “work- 
manship” had improved. Once more 
he was arrested and this time sent to 
Leavenworth. He remarked to one of 
the officers, “I am glad to go to Leaven- 
worth because I can learn the art much 
better there than I could in jail.” 

If these officials know what they are 
talking about, crime prevention should 
begin with the reformation of our 
judges and wardens.—Labor. 





Capitalism is a tough old bird that 
will live a good deal longer than any 
of us will—Amos R. E. Pinchot. 
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«@» EDITORIAL 





(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


The Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, as everybody knows, has a number of 
trucks that are hauling parcel post. In large cities this amounts to hun- 
dreds of tons of parcels and bundles. Years ago this work was done by 
contracting team owners. When the parcel post got under way and in- 
creased its business by reducing its rates far below the rates of the express 
companies, they decided to put on their own trucks. The drivers and 
chauffeurs of these trucks claim they are under civil service. Of course | 
everybody, even the colored men running elevators, are under civil serv- | 
ice. The first requirement in the examination for these drivers and 
chauffeurs is what experience they have as drivers and chauffeurs; what 
they know about the mechanism of a truck; about the geography of the 
city in which they expect to be employed, etc. In other words, the neces- 
sary requirements for a regular truck driver are all that the government 
requires, as well as intelligence sufficient to be able to read and write. 

Many of those men were former members of our organization. Now | 
they are trying to get a charter of their own, calling themselves the 
“Vehicle Department of the Post Office Division.” There is no possible 
chance for them to get a charter from the American Federation of Labor, 
as the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs has juris- 
diction over all classes of drivers, chauffeurs and helpers, no matter where 
they are employed. Plumbers, steamfitters, electrical workers, machinists, 
painters and all other classes of workers employed by the government are 
members of their respective International Unions. The Letter Carriers, 
of course, have their own union because they are a distinct class in the 
Post Office and their union has been established for years, and they are 
doing work which is not done by any outsiders. 

Truck drivers working for the government are nothing more or less 
than ordinary truck drivers. They back their trucks up and load and 
unload at the different places of business—wharves, railroads, etc.—the 
same as any other department of our International Union. The main 
trouble is that there are three or four gentlemen who are endeavoring to 
form a national organization of this class of workers so they will have 
full power to operate the organization themselves. 

If a truck driver working for the government in the parcel post 
= loses his job, he immediately seeks work on some other class of 
truck. 

Wherever you can, encourage these men to become members of our 
organization. If they have enough members in any city where they work, 
we will give them a separate charter. Their conditions can be maintained 
and improved through the influence and power of our International Union 
better than they can be taken care of as an independent union outside the 
American Federation of Labor. There is no chance for them to affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor, so they will always be an inde- 
pendent organization unless they become affiliated as truck drivers with 
our International Union. Certainly they are not in any more responsible 
positions than the men who handle railway express parcels and bundles, 
which contain jewelry and all other classes of valuables. As a matter of 
fact, the railway express driver is in a much more important position 
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than the parcel post driver insofar as influence is concerned with our 
government. 

Through the backing of this International Union and the American 
Federation of Labor, their chances for betterment and for protecting their 
interests, are ten times more than the way they are now. The rank and 
file of the drivers and chauffeurs working for the government in the Post 
Office Department should understand that their interests can be taken 
care of better by our International Union than by any other, and not 
be swayed by three or four would-be leaders who are seeking their own 
personal advancement. We have in several places, even in the Panama 
Canal Zone, government employes driving trucks who are members of 
our International Union. 

, oan you get a chance to talk to any of these men, explain the above 
o them. 

Recently representatives of this class of workers held a convention 
in Chicago, but the convention was poorly attended because of the fact 
that those drivers and chauffeurs in most cities now are not organized and 
there is no one to look after their interests. 


TOF OF 


In THIS ISSUE of the Journal that part of the General President’s report 
made to the Portland Convention dealing with the Mortuary Benefit by 
the International Union, is published for the information of the general 
membership of our union. Read same carefully and do your own think- 
ing. The Convention did not concur in this recommendation made by the 
General President, but the Committee reported that the General Presi- 
dent, before the next convention, endeavor to have delegates coming to 
that convention instructed to vote for a mortuary benefit. 

The next convention will be held in Washington, D. C., in September, 
1940. No one knows who will be alive to attend that convention. If the 
recommendation of the General President was adopted the convention had 
the power to take from the Defense, or Strike, Fund $500,000, and place 
it in a sinking fund to guarantee the payment of mortuary benefits until 
such time as it was proved, beyond the question of a doubt, that the sug- 
gested increase in per capita tax would be able safely to take care of the 
benefits guaranteed. The increase in per capita tax was 25 cents per 
member, per month. After the first year’s registration of membership, a 
member would receive a $100.00 mortuary benefit and would be increased 
$100.00 a year until it reached $500.00. At the end of five years a member 
would have an insurance policy, guaranteed by the International Union, 
of $500.00. For this he would pay—had the recommendation been adopted 
—25 cents a month, or $3.00 a year. As stated above, the Convention 
which is the supreme power, in its judgment decided not to adopt the 
recommendation. 

TOF OF 


Tus Is the Christmas month and perhaps a few suggestions will not be 
considered as inappropriate. ‘ 

Don’t buy foolish presents on Christmas. If you are able to buy and 
give presents purchase something sensible and something useful. If you 


receive a gift, don’t try to duplicate it by returning something of equal 
value. 
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In the good old days when Christmas meant something, those that 
could afford to do so gave to those that needed help. In other words, they 
brought light and cheer into the homes that were darkened and in dis- 
tress. This was the real spirit of Christmas. Nowadays it is the custom 
to match what you gave with what you received; sit down and have a 
conference over the situation. This is not the real spirit of Christmas. 

Of course the above rule should not apply to one’s family. Christmas 
is really a family affair which means a general get-together. Usually those 
that are away and that can afford it return to the old homestead and 
there are stories and tales of the days that are past. The children should 
remember their parents and the parents, if they can afford it, should help 
the deserving children. This is a sacred, home-like duty, because the first 
Christmas Family in the town of Bethlehem was a real, ideal, happy, holy, 
but poverty-stricken Family. 

The Christmas card fad has become almost a racket. Commercial 
houses and non-union printing shops, as well as department stores and 
stationery establishments have done so much advertising in Christmas 
cards that it has become really a big business in which cheap labor is 
employed. If you send a Christmas card to anyone be sure that you mean 
what the card states, and if you write anything have it written in a few 
words filled with sincerity. This thing of getting up to two or three 
hundred Christmas cards and sending one to everyone you have hap- 
pened to meet in the past year, accidentally in many cases, is a great big 
joke filled with insincerity. It is wonderful to get a card of greeting from 
one you know and believe they mean what is written on the card. 

In short, let your Christmas Holidays be what they were intended to 
be, filled with the spirit of peace and goodness and teeming over with 
practical common sense. 


OFF 


W: UNDERSTAND the Brewery Workers are having a tough time trying 
to overcome the tin can beer container which would eliminate the bottles. 
Well, if we were all working together as we should be and the Brewery 
Workers recognized our jurisdiction as granted by three conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor, we might be able to help towards 
holding the glass bottle in the breweries, which means so much work for 
the inside brewery workers. It also means printing of labels, as we under- 
stand the tin can container has the necessary printing furnished on same 
by the big can companies which supply such a container. 


Dow'r FORGET if you are working to pay your dues in advance. It will 
help you in case you should get laid off and it is also just exactly the same 
as putting money in the bank. 
“a “at a 

S ECRETARY-TREASURERS should send in a list of those who have fallen 
away from membership, those who are behind in their dues over three 
months, and those who are deceased, so that we can take those names off 
of the mailing list. A certain woman wrote in recently and said she had 
been getting the Journal in her home although her husband, to whom it 
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was addressed, passed away three years ago. If secretary-treasurers and 
officers of the local unions would understand that each copy of the Journal 
costs—for printing, servicing and mailing—about 1014 cents, and that we 
are losing that much each month to any member to which it has been 
mailed, then I believe the secretary-treasurers and officers would help us 
see to it that only those who are entitled to the monthly Journal would 
receive it. 


OFF 


Ler ME AGAIN advise our members and our employers that there has been 
recently organized, and they are continuing to grow, certain legal organi- 
zations in which they now offer all kinds of advice for so much a year, 
dues to be paid quarterly, to any member of an organization of labor. In 
this way the member can bring all his grievances to the lawyer or to the 
association of lawyers. I notice also in a circular I have just received 
that employers have also been solicited, advising them that the Wagner 
Bill and other bills contemplated will make it necessary for them to have 
legal protection and legal advice, and these law firms, composed mainly of 
young lawyers with no great ability and hungry for work, offer them their 
services at a very nominal price. They will advise the employers how to 
handle wage scales and individuals in a union, as well as the union itself; 
and they guarantee to save the employers thousands of dollars each year. 

It is based on the same kind of principle that obtained a few years 
ago when detective agencies—which were nothing but spy agencies— 
guaranteed to supply the employer with all kinds of information relative 
to what was doing in the meetings of the union and everything else con- 
nected with the union. They riffled the employers for years out of millions 
of dollars. 

A legitimate lawyer practicing law in a legitimate manner is a credit 
to the community and to the profession. There are perhaps more than 
one hundred thousand unnecessary lawyers in our country as the pro- 
fession is overcrowded, and in many instances they are desperate for 
fees and in other instances they are willing to do anything, even to violate 
the ethics of the profession, in order to live. You must have noticed what 
the American Bar Association has said and what the Department of 
Justice has said about certain classes of lawyers in certain communities 
who were a detriment to the profession and to the Nation. Well, if you 
haven’t noticed it it is just too bad because the statement was so plain 
and to the point that it was enough to make high class men in the profession 
blush for shame. 

Our advice to our members is to keep away from those lawyers or 
attorneys that have set up those kind of associations which will listen to 
all your grievances and promise you relief. They are not doing it for 
your good. They are doing it for a fee and they are trying to build up 
a practice, which means nothing but discontent for you and for the union 
that has done so much good. They are trouble shooters in every sense of 
the word, and don’t be foolish by listening to their clever language. Yes, 
they can take the Constitution and read one section of it and tell you 
that under that section you are within your rights, but they will fail to 
read another section that applies more thoroughly to your case. 

Employers should not be deceived, and let us advise our employers 
further on this matter that the best way to settle any misunderstanding 
is to get in touch with the representatives of the union and reach an 
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understanding between yourselves. As soon as you call on a lawyer you 
usually create trouble, but at any rate I know the unions and the union 
men and you create a prejudice, a fear in the minds of the local men who 
are dealing with the lawyer. Personally I have the highest respect for the 
honorable men in this profession, but if a lawyer enters a conference with 
our employers in which I participate, I guard well every statement I 
make. There are many unions outside of our International Union who 
refuse to do business with their employers if there is a lawyer present. 
We have no such prejudice but we would much rather talk to our em- 
ployers face to face without the presence of a lawyer who does nothing 
towards helping to reach a better understanding, but on the contrary is 
there all the time trying to split hairs or to break up a conference because 
of the refusal of one of the parties to agree to the crossing of the letter T. 


OTF 


| NEVER had any use for a cheap pair of shoes or a cheap man. Pay your 
men well and you get service. One blunder would cost more than a year’s 
wages. One foolish strike by a swell-head business agent would cost 
maybe the whole future of the local. Away with Cheap Jacks. 


TFT 


Ir IS NOT TOO LATE to state that the parade of our membership in San 
Francisco on Labor Day was perhaps one of the most splendid turn-outs 
that was ever experienced in the Labor Movement in that city. 

Local 85, Truck Drivers, had about three thousand men in line. All 
the other locals participated in proportion to their membership. Altogether 
there were forty thousand marchers, members of the Trade Union Move- 
ment, participating in the parade, with thirty bands and innumerable 
floats. The one exhibit that attracted more attention than any other was 
an old bakery wagon with two old horses, and a sign on top reading, “This 
man drove this wagon thirty years ago. He worked eighteen hours per 
day, seven days per week. He drew thirty-five dollars per month and 
paid no room rent. He slept with the horses.” 

Any man that knows the conditions of the bakery drivers of today 
and who saw this actual living example of what obtained thirty years ago, 
would be more than a fool if he did not understand what the Labor 
Movement has done for our membership. 

Labor Day should be revived as it was in the old days and should 
be participated in by our membership, the same as was done in San 
Francisco and in many other cities throughout the country. There is, how- 
ever, a falling off that is noticeable and injurious to the Labor Move- 
ment. Labor created Labor Day, dedicating the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, by act of Congress, to the honor of the masses who toiled. It is the 
one day in the year in which Labor can show its strength in peaceful 
parading. Our modern trade unionist is reaping all the enjoyments won 
by the Labor Movement and he is either too lazy or too unintelligent to 
give up the pleasures of his auto or the picture show and march in pride, 
with his head uplifted, looking the world in the face on Labor’s own 
holiday, the first Monday in September. 


TTF 
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I N ACCORDANCE with the laws of our International Union, we, the undersigned delegates 
to the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, desire to submit the following 
report: 

The 55th Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor opened on 
October 7, 1935, in Atlantic City, New Jersey. Preceding the opening a splendid 
concert was given by the Recreation Band, a Federal Emergency Relief Association 
organization composed of union musicians who were unemployed. The President of 
the Central Labor Union of Atlantic City, who was Chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements, introduced Henry Merle Mellen, Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, who offered an appropriate prayer. The Mayor of Atlantic City, C. D. White, 
welcomed the delegates in the usual manner. The President of the State Federation of 
Labor, Mr. Louis P. Marciante, also addressed the Convention and then the Chairman 
introduced President William Green, who was given an ovation worthy of the return 
from war of a great hero. The delegates, standing for five minutes, continued to applaud 
the President of the American Federation of Labor. This demonstration, however, did 
not, as future events demonstrated, save the President from what your delegates believed 
to be unjust and unnecessary attacks and insinuations. 

After the address of the President the regular committees were appointed. Your 
delegates were placed on some of the most important committees in the Convention, 
Delegate Tobin being made Chairman of the Committee on Constitution and Laws, 
Delegate Hughes a member of the Committee on Resolutions, and Delegate McLaughlin 
a member of the Committee on Adjustments and Grievances, which embraces jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

There were 510 delegates seated in the Convention and the total vote of the conven- 
tion was close to 30,000 votes. This was the largest convention as represented by dele- 
gates ever held by the American Federation of Labor. The number of delegates repre- 
senting Federal Unions and Central and State Bodies combined was greater than the 
number of delegates representing International Unions, so that in anything but a roll 
call vote of the convention the individual voters, or small unions, far outnumbered those 
representing the International or larger unions, This was the first time in the history 
of the American Federation of Labor that this condition obtained. 

From the beginning the convention threatened to be stormy and noisy and it had 
all the aspects of becoming serious. This was mainly due to the fact that so many new 
delegates representing small unions, who had never attended a convention before, were 
present, and also to the fact that a serious split obtained within the Building Trades 
Department, dividing that body almost in half and creating a bitterness which indicated 
that the Federation was confronted with a serious situation. There was also a condition 
arising within the convention itself, where two groups having different ideas of 
organization were threatening a serious split within the Federation. One group, repre- 
sented or led by President John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers, Dave Dubinsky 
of the Lady Garment Workers, and Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, and their friends, stood for industrial trade unionism; or, in other words, 
organizing an industry as a whole, absorbing in the organization all mechanics, drivers, 
chauffeurs and every other kind of craft or trade within the organization which would 
be engaged in what they call “mass production.” The other group, with which your 
delegates were associated, stood for the present form of organization established many 
years ago under the leadership of Samuel Gompers and others and continued successfully 
during all those years. This group was called the craft union group or the group 
formed on the system of trades autonomy; that is, that the crafts be separated and 
segregated and formed into separate unions such as now obtains. If the industrial group 
were successful you can fully understand that it would totally wipe out, or at least 
substantially weaken, this splendid organization of ours which has done so much for 
its members, as we touch every trade, craft and calling. After many wrangles and 
great bitterness obtained, on the first test vote in the convention in favor of industrial 
trade unionism, this group was defeated by a vote of nearly 19,000 to 11,000. Your 
delegates realized that unless a settlement was brought about between the Building 
Trades groups that it was possible that those dissatisfied Building Trades organizations 
might line up with the so-called industrialists, It was well known that the leaders of 
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the industrial group were not extremely anxious to see a settlement obtain within the 
Building Trades, because they very well knew that should harmony prevail or a settle- 
ment be reached in the Building Trades group, that it would take away from them the 
dissatisfied Building Trades organizations. 

The first week of the convention was taken up mainly by the introduction of 
resolutions, the addresses of prominent speakers throughout the nation, the addresses 
of the fraternal delegates from England, and other routine business which is usual in 
all conventions. During this week, however, the Building Trades groups were meeting 
in separate rooms, and a Mediator or Conciliator was appointed by President Green in 
the person of George M. Harrison, President of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
and a Vice-President of the American Federation of Labor. Brother Harrison rendered 
splendid service, not only by his tact but by his almost unbelievable patience. The 
railroad group, of which he is one, assured Brother Harrison that they would be guided 
by his opinions and his advice in voting in the convention on the Building Trades 
question. The vote would be so close in the American Federation of Labor on the 
acceptance of the Executive Council’s report on this very serious question, that the 
matter could practically be decided one way or the other, whichever way the railroad 
groups voted, This in itself had a sobering effect on both sides in the Building Trades 
controversy. Brother Harrison continued to work and to exercise every kind of 
persuasive argument until he finally was successful in getting an agreement between 
both groups, which took the matter entirely out of the convention, and was responsible 
for bringing about an understanding that, in our judgment, will result in a settlement 
when the conference is called in Washington within sixty days after the adjournment 
of the convention. Too much cannot be said in praise of the work of George Harrison 
in this matter. This settlement resulted in the lining up of all the Building Trades 
groups for craft unionism and against the industrialists, or the group representing 
the “one union in one industry.” From that time on the convention was completely 
carried and in the hands of the craft trade unionists and resulted in the fact that, 
although bitterness obtained and arguments, persuasive and educational, were presented, 
the present form of craft trade unionism was sustained by an overwhelming majority 
on each test vote. 

In the jurisdiction case of the Brewery Workers vs. the Teamsters, we desire to 
state to our membership that the convention sustained the action of the two previous 
conventions granting jurisdiction to our International Union over all drivers, chauf- 
feurs and helpers working for breweries or brewery agencies, etc. We might say that 
three resolutions were introduced on this subject; one by a Federal local union with 
very few members; another by the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, which was thrown 
out by the Committee; and the third resolution, No. 230, by the delegates representing 
the Brewery Workers’ International Union. This resolution introduced by the Brewery 
Workers’ International Union was the one that was discussed and considered by the 
Committee on Adjustment. In substance it called for the setting aside of the decision 
of the Executive Council and the previous conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor, which granted the jurisdiction to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
over drivers, chauffeurs and helpers working in breweries, and the last paragraph of 
the Resolution was that the Executive Council be instructed to endeavor to reach an 
understanding between the contending organizations. Your delegates, in appearing 
before the Committee, contended that under the laws of the American Federation of 
Labor the resolution had no place before the convention, because the laws of the Fed- 
eration clearly state that no grievance adjusted and settled or decided upon by a previous 
convention of the American Federation of Labor can be reintroduced into the convention 
unless by the expressed consent of the Executive Council. Of course the Brewery Workers 
did not have the consent of the Executive Council. The report of the Committee on this 
resolution is as follows: 


“Your committee finds that this question has been decided by a previous 
convention and a succeeding convention has approved the previous convention’s 
decision so, without changing same, your committee believes the Executive 
Council should call a conference of the representatives of all of the Inter- 
national Organizations involved and endeavor to adjust this controversy and we 
so recommend,” 
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Your delegates agreed to this report before it was submitted to the convention 
and agreed with the Brewery Workers not to discuss the report of the committee before 
the convention, as said report was satisfactory to your delegates. The Brewery Workers 
also gave their consent not to discuss the report and take up the time of the convention 
by rehashing the whole subject over again. You will note from the committee’s report 
that they clearly set out that a previous convention has decided this question and that 
a succeeding convention has reaffirmed the action of the first convention, and that this 
committee so decides without changing one word of the previous decision. The com- 
mittee further advised that a conference be called by the Executive Council for the 
purpose of endeavoring to adjust the controversy. This is the usual course of proce- 
dure in the conventions and no organization can gracefully refuse to meet the con- 
tending party for the purpose of adjustment. Be it understood, however, that the 
Executive Council has no power to change the decision of the convention. All the 
Executive Council can and will do is to call a conference and appoint a neutral chairman 
for the purpose of finding out why the decisions of the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor have not been carried out and observed, and to suggest if possible 
some method by which this agreement or decision can be carried out. Your representa- 
tives will undoubtedly attend the conference as a matter of respect to the Executive 
Council and the convention, but let it be fully understood that we will protect the rights 
and the jurisdiction of your International Union as per the instructions of the Inter- 
national Convention recently held in Portland, Oregon, and as per the jurisdictional 
decisions of the American Federation of Labor pertaining to brewery drivers and 
chauffeurs and helpers. There is no harm in attending the conference. We might say 
for the benefit of our membership that we met in friendliness and talked the situation 
over with the representatives of the Brewery Workers while in the convention in 
Atlantic City. No agreement can be reached because the representatives of the Brewery 
Workers seem to think their membership will not agree to abide by the decisions of the 
American Federation of Labor, for the present at least. 

Your delegates were busy from the opening to the closing of the convention, and 
were quite helpful in electing an old friend of theirs with whom they have been asso- 
ciated for many years, as a member of the Executive Council, to the place made vacant 
by the resignation of George Berry. The man we refer to is President W. D. Mahon 
of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees. Delegate 
Tobin placed Bill Mahon in nomination and gave a brief sketch of the life history of this 
great pioneer of Labor. Opposed to Brother Mahon was Charles Howard, President 
of the International Typographical Union, who was nominated by Phillip Murray of 
the United Mine Workers and supported by all the industrial group. The final vote 
was: Mahon, 17,370 votes; Howard, 11,692 votes. Brother Mahon is an old man. but 
still active in his organization and he was considerably affected by this tribute of 
respect and confidence that was paid to him, and he did not hesitate to say to some of 
your delegates that he owed this tribute mainly to the Teamsters, 

The question of the Metal Miners and their right to a charter covering all men in 
and around the mines, mills and smelters, including tradesmen and teamsters, was 
perhaps one of the most bitter controversies coming before the convention. The leaders 
of both groups participated in the debate which was held during one of the evening 
sessions of the convention. This controversy arose over the signing of an agreement 
establishing closed or union shop conditions in the Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
between the Metal Trades, the Building Trades and the Copper Company. The Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters was a party to this agreement, protecting their 
members employed by this company, and because of the bitter attacks made on the 
agreement Delegate Tobin was given the floor and addressed the convention from the 
platform. It has been stated by most of the delegates on both sides of the question that 
his address was perhaps the most eloquent and the most touching, as well as the most 
convincing, of any address delivered during the entire sessions of the convention. Later 
on, in our publication, if we have space, we will endeavor to print at least a part of 
that address. When the vote was taken on this question by roll call, an overwhelming 
majority voted in favor of the agreement already signed, which established craft union- 
ism in the metal mining industry. Be it understood here that ninety-five per cent of 
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the employees engaged in the metal mining and smelting industry would even now come 
under the jurisdiction of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union and that only 
the craftsmen, such as machinists, electrical workers, plumbers, steam fitters, brick- 
layers, carpenters and those engaged in the erection of buildings or offices in close 
proximity to the buildings owned by the mining company, as well as drivers and 
chauffeurs, would be excluded in accordance with the agreement, from the Metal Mine 
Workers’ Union. 

The convention had to hold night sessions in order to catch up with its work and on 
Friday afternoon, by special order, the election of officers took place. All the officers 
were re-elected. The one vacancy obtaining was that which was filled by Bill Mahon, 
the position of Fifteenth Vice-President. The offices of Secretary and Treasurer were 
consolidated on a recommendation of the Committee on Laws, and Frank Morrison, 
who has been Secretary for nearly forty years, was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

One of the important acts of the convention was an amendment to the Constitution 
and Laws which was brought in by Delegate Tobin, excluding from Central Bodies 
and State Branches all members of the Communist Party or all those who believe in 
the overthrow of our government by force, ete. Considerable discussion was expected 
on this all-important change in the Constitution of the American Federation of Labor, 
as there were many Communists, representing federal unions, present at the convention. 
However, by a more than two-thirds majority vote, this amendment was adopted and 
is now a law of the Federation. Let it be understood by our membership that the 
Federation has no right or power to regulate the membership of an International Union 
if said membership is confined exclusively to the jurisdiction granted to the International 
Union. 

Several attempts were made by the federal unions to reduce the per capita tax 
from 35c a month to 30c, 25c or less. All those amendments to the Constitution were 
overwhelmingly voted down by the convention. 

The great constructive work of the convention and the rejoicings with which we 
were felicitating ourselves over the splendid progress that had been made was dampened 
somewhat by an altercation resulting in blows engaged in by two officers of Inter- 
national Unions. Of course, it was to be regretted, as it was the first time in the history 
of the Federation that anything like this had obtained, but, after all, men are human, 
no matter what position they hold. 

Summing up the whole situation, it was a most interesting convention. Great 
discussions of education and importance took place. The Trade Union Movement was 
never so thoroughly explained to the new delegates, to the membership at large and to 
the public in general than at this convention. Almost fifty news writers from different 
parts of the country attended the convention. And I think I can say without any attempt 
to boast that your delegates, representing your International Union, held up and 
defended your organization second to none, and made their mark because of the con- 
structive helpfulness they rendered in the committees in which they served and in their 
discussions in the convention. We carried out the instructions of our membership and 
we say in closing that in our judgment we hold second place to no one in the conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

We thank you for electing us and assure you that we have done our best to 
represent you. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 
JOHN P. McLAUGHLIN, 
LESLIE G. GOUDIE, 
JOHN J. McCKENNA, 
DAVE BECK. 
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COMMENTS ON THE A. F. OF L. CONVENTION 


(By J. M. GILLESPIE) 


You WILL FIND in this issue of our Journal a report of the delegates to the last 
convention of the American Federation of Labor held in Atlantic City, October, 1935. 
That report gives you only a glimpse of what happened. The feeling there was intense 
owing to the fight for industrial form of unionism against the present form of trade, 
or craft, unionism, and was so bitter that for a time it looked as though a split within 
the Federation might obtain. On every roll call vote, however, the craft unions won 
out by an overwhelming majority. 

There were quite a number of delegates who had but one vote, representing Federal 
Unions, many of them had never attended a convention before, and they caused great 
delay in the work of the Convention. Many of the delegates representing only small 
groups were honest and sincere, while others among them were known to be Communists. 

The most serious and interesting question which taxed the strategy of the officers 
of the Federation and the patience of the delegates, and the one question which seemed 
to be more important than any other, was the question relating to the Metal Miners and 
their charter rights. The question arose over the agreement entered into with the 
Anaconda Copper Company, which agreement called for a union shop and an increase 
in wages for all members of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers employed by the 
Anaconda Copper Company and was entered into by the Metal Trades Department 
and the Building Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor. This 
agreement guaranteed union conditions to all of the employees of the Anaconda Copper 
Company, which is the largest copper producing company in America, as far as we know. 

The question was discussed for hours and the discussion was participated in by 
President Lewis, Thomas Kennedy, Phil Murray and General Organizer Van Bittner 
of the United Mine Workers. The Committee on Resolutions, or a majority of the 
committee, approved the report, which was an endorsement of the agreement entered 
into with the Anaconda Copper Company, recognizing all crafts, guaranteeing union 
shop. However, a minority report was presented, signed by Charles Howard, President 
of the International Typographical Union, and others, which favored an industrial 
form of union in-the Copper Company. Those in favor of the Committee’s report spoke 
at length describing the conditions obtaining in that particular industry and all of the 
reasons leading up to the signing of the agreement with the Company. The Chairman 
of the Committee, Matthew Woll, explained and presented the Committee’s side of the 
case, as did John P. Frey, who was Secretary of the Committee, and who is also Presi- 
dent of the Metal Trades Department, and one of the men who worked with other 
labor officials and the Copper Company in an endeavor to bring about this first union 
shop agreement obtaining with that company for years past. 

About seven o’clock in the evening, while the convention was still in session and 
much strained, it not having adjourned in accordance with the rules, Delegate Tobin, 
General President of our organization, obtained the floor, proceeded to the platform, 
and delivered perhaps one of the most historical and enlightening addresses delivered 
in the convention on this or any other subject. It was extremely interesting and instruc- 
tive, dealing, as it did, with the early history of the Labor Movement of our country 
and the conditions connected with and surrounding the issuing of a charter to the 
Western Federation of Miners, which is now known as the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers’ International Union. Our International was deeply interested in this because 
we are part and parcel, as well as signatories, to the agreement signed with the 
Anaconda Copper Company, as we have a number of members of our union in Butte, 
Montana, working for this Company. 

After the address of President Tobin the convention went wild, demanding the 
previous question. President Green recognized John L. Lewis, but a point of order was 
raised, as it was said President Lewis had talked on this subject before. Apparently 
President Lewis realized that Delegate Tobin had delivered a wonderful address dealing 
with the history of the American Federation of Labor and the Knights of Labor, 
referring accurately to the conditions and agreement on which the Western Federation 
of Miners were admitted to affiliation with the American Federation of Labor in 
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the Atlanta, Georgia, Convention in 1911. We repeat, it was recognized that the address 
had swung the convention and it was also recognized by those favoring the minority 


report that there was not any chance for said report being adopted and the convention | trad 
was ready to vote. The vote sustained the craft form of unions by sustaining the report |} mad 
of a majority of the Committee. | the 
When President Tobin left the platform and reached his seat he was surrounded vigo 
by innumerable national officers congratulating him on his splendid address and the | in « 
historical review he presented to the convention dealing with the subject under discus- | liste 
sion. All agreed it was without a doubt one of the outstanding addresses delivered he | 
before this or any other convention of the American Federation of Labor. The name mat 
of our International stands in the forefront of Labor. We regret space will not permit Bro 
us to publish the address. first 
We publish below a few of the comments made on President Tobin’s address by an ¢ 
men outstanding in the Labor Movement: whi 
“Washington, D. C., October 31, 1935. ng 
I regard the address of President Tobin delivered at the convention of the American bef. 
Federation of Labor, Thursday, October 17, as the best he ever delivered. It was 
illuminating, logical and most convincing. 
WILLIAM GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor.” 
“Cincinnati, Ohio, October 26, 1935. of 
I was greatly impressed by the clear, intelligent and forceful manner in which of | 
Brother Tobin presented the case for Craft Unions; his argument went to the very ap] 
roots of the question and was a valuable contribution to the delegates in their effort to we! 
reach a just conclusion on this issue. I regard it as an outstanding contribution to the the 
literature of Labor. wil 
GEORGE M. HARRISON, Grand President, It | 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks.” hes 
“Washington, D. C., October 26, 1935. 
If a long and active life in the trade union movement both as a union member in 
the ranks and an International Officer qualifies me to reasonably measure the value of 
the presentation of facts in relation to craft unions vs. industrial unions and the za! 
infringement of their jurisdiction, then I wish to express now, as I did at the conclusion my 
of the address, that President Tobin, in my judgment, made a distinct contribution to of 
the final disposition of the question by giving the delegates one of the most enlightening 
portrayals of historic facts and logic ever presented under similar circumstances in a 
convention of the American Federation of Labor. 
A. 0. WHARTON, President, pr 
Machinists’ International Union.” M 
“Washington, D. C., October 31, 1935. he 
The congratulations and thanks of those who, like myself, believe in craft as opposed “a 
to industrial unionism, are due President Daniel J. Tobin of the International Brother- - 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, for his clear and logical defense pI 
of the right and duty of craft organizations to unite and make agreements with large ee 
industries. President Tobin’s address, in my judgment, was especially valuable in 
that it clearly demonstrated to the younger members of the movement the all-important 
part craft unions played in making a great labor union movement possible, after 
repeated attempts at the industrial type of unionism had demonstrated its impossibility of 
and impracticability and the possibilities of further development along craft lines as al 
against the industrial form favored by theorists. Address was clean, clear, unequaled. A 
HARRY C. BATES, President, k 
Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ International Union.” | ff 
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“Washington, D. C., October 28, 1935. 
“For many years I have heard Daniel J. Tobin discuss trade union philosophy and 
trade union policy in the convention of the American Federation of Labor. He always 
made a vigorous and analytical presentation of the subject he has discussed. During 
the recent convention of the American Federation of Labor he surprised me with the 
vigor, the clearness and the understanding with which he presented his convictions 
in connection with the so-called policy of industrial organizations. I felt, while 
listening to him, that it was the most effective, most logical, and best balanced statement 
he had ever made in a convention of the A. F. of L. I was not alone in this opinion, for 
many delegates spoke to me in most appreciative terms relative to the manner in which 
Brother Tobin had analyzed the subject. Many of the younger delegates, for the 
first time in trade union experience, listened to a speech which was devoted entirely to 
an exposition of the trade union policies which were involved in the form of organization 
which has proven most effective in our national trade union experiences. I want to add 
my hearty congratulations to Brother Tobin for the effectiveness and the high plane 
he maintained throughout his memorable discussion of the foremost subject coming 

before the convention of the A. F. of L. 
JOHN P. FREY, President, 
Metal Trades Department.” 


“Washington, D. C., October 28, 1935. 
The timely and most appropriate address delivered by President Tobin on the floor 
of the Convention of the American Federation of Labor on October 17, 1935, on behalf 
of craft unions as against the industrial form of organization deserves recognition and 
appreciation. It is my opinion that through his efforts the delegates to the Convention 
were convinced of the imposition being imposed upon the craft trades which have been 
the backbone of the labor movement throughout the country. President Tobin’s address 
will go down in history as one of the greatest contributions in defense of Craft Unionism. 
It is such leadership as demonstrated by President Tobin that instills confidence in the 

hearts of those whom he represents. 
J. W. WILLIAMS, 
Building Trades Department.” 


“Cincinnati, Ohio, October 25, 1935. 
May I be privileged to address you as representing the delegates from our organi- 
zation to the recent convention of the American Federation of Labor, expressing to you 
my appreciation of the splendid address of your President, Daniel J. Tobin, in defense 
of Craft Unions. 
LAWRENCE O’KEEFE, President, 
International Molders’ Union.” 


After the address of President Tobin and while the delegates were calling for the 
previous question, President Green recognized John L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers, who made the following statement: 

“Delegate Lewis, United Mine Workers: 

“Mr. Chairman, I hold Daniel J. Tobin in the highest personal regard. I believe 
he is a great figure of a man, patterned after a Roman gladiator. He has had a great 
career and has led with distinction a great organization in the American labor move- 
ment. He has done things throughout his lifetime of which he has good reason to be 
proud, and I yield unto him that admiration for his accomplishments which he de- 
serves.”—Convention Proceedings. 


“Kansas City, Mo., November 4, 1935. 

I heard more favorable comments on the address of President Tobin on the subject 
of craft trade unionism vs. industrial trade unionism than on any other speech made 
at the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, held recently in Atlantic City. 

I, myself, felt it was a most important address dealing with the history of the 
American Federation of Labor, something that the younger delegates in the convention 
knew nothing about and probably never would have known of it were it not for the 
fact that Brother Tobin explained many questions thoroughly and in detail dealing with 
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this subject. I cannot too strongly endorse the address of Brother Tobin as being of 
great importance to the movement. 
FELIX H. KNIGHT, General President, 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America.” 


“New York City, N. Y., November 6, 1935. 

Permit me to state that President Tobin’s address was the clearest, most logical 
and most impressive presentation made on this subject. His immediate and direct 
knowledge of what actually transpired at the time the charter was granted the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, his intimate understanding of the affairs of the United 
Mine Workers and his own immediate interest in behalf of the Teamsters eminently 
qualified him to bring direct evidence to bear on the question at issue. 

In addition, President Tobin’s presentation was superb. He spoke calmly, deliber- 
ately and without rancor. He approached the subject in a clear, intelligent and logical 
manner and his presentation was not only impressive but most convincing. Indeed, I 
consider it the best statement made in the discussions of the convention on this subject. 


MATTHEW WOLL, President, 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company.” 


“Washington, D. C., November 6, 1935. 
I listened to President Tobin’s talk with more than the usual interest, but I did 
not realize that his speech so completely covered the question under discussion until I 
had an opportunity to sit down alone and read it. It was the most constructive, illumi- 
nating and forceful discussion of any problem dealt with before the convention. Dele- 
gates who have views contrary to those expressed by President Tobin must appreciate 
the fairness and the intelligent manner in which President Tobin handled this most 

important question. 
I. M. ORNBURN, General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Union Label Trades Department, A. F, of L.” 


TOT OF 
REPORT OF GENERAL PRESIDENT 


(Continued from last month) 
Mortuary Benefits by the International Union 
At- our last Convention held in Cincinnati five years ago, I recommended the 
establishment of a mortuary benefit by the International Union. The committee, of 
which Delegate John McLaughlin was Chairman, reported on the subject as follows: 


“Under the caption ‘Insurance’ in the President’s report, your committee 
highly recommends the progressive suggestion and recommendation of General 
President Tobin relative to insurance or mortuary benefits, appearing in his 
report to the convention, and recommends that the General President be 
authorized to investigate and report to the next convention.” 


I desire to say that I have made as much of an investigation as it was possible to 
make under the conditions of industrial stagnation and unemployment which have 
obtained for the past five years, and I now repeat and renew my appeal to this Con- 
vention in behalf of the general membership of our International Union. 


Subject of Death or Mortuary Benefits 


Our International Union is one of the very few large International Unions in America, 
or perhaps in the whole world, that has no benefits except strike benefits. I have dealt 
with this subject for the last twenty-eight years and our International Conventions 
have deferred action to the detriment of our general membership. 

The time has come when the delegates attending this Convention must realize, 
whether they like it or not, that local unions cannot live within themselves, that local 
unions without the backing of an International organization can be destroyed when local 
disaster strikes in any particular locality, 
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It was always necessary to have a mortuary benefit connected with our Interna- 
tional Union, but never more necessary than at the present time. To my mind, after 
mature and careful consideration and after the experience of more than a quarter of 
a century, I believe that we who have been in charge of our local unions and of our 
International organization have been lax in our duties to our membership by failing 
to provide a mortuary benefit in our International Union. If we refuse to be guided by 
experience, then we not only fail as progressives but we lack judgment and common 
sense as well as practical determination to guide our membership through the dangerous 
seas of discontent that are liable to surround us in the coming years. The greatest gift 
that a man can give his fellowmen, the greatest service he can do his people, is to help 
towards building an institution that will live and prosper in the interest of those same 
associates after he has gone; in other words, to hand down to those that come after him 
something better than he has received from those that preceded him. A mortuary benefit 
within our International Union not only helps to sustain and provide for the widow 
and orphans, but it is undoubtedly capable of creating more solidarity within the Inter- 
national organization, which in itself is necessary and must obtain if we expect to 
continue as an organization of tne workers. During the past thirty years there has been 
more than one secession or serious division within the International Union. It was my 
painful experience at one time to be confronted with secessions in the four quarters of 
our country. All of those movements were abandoned and the membership are back in 
affiliation with the International organization. This has not been done except by the 
greatest and most strenuous efforts and by exercising persuasiveness and patience almost 
indescribable. And before it was accomplished, disruption, bitterness, quarreling of a 
most serious nature, leading to death in many instances, obtained in many districts. 
Secession, division of forces, quarreling within an organization or organizations is 
perhaps the most painful and pitiful experience that is known to the leaders of Labor, 
and to the membership in general there is no greater curse. Many other International 
Unions, if they had been without the benefits which are attached to them, would have 
been shattered to pieces through secession and discontent. By the establishment of a 
mortuary benefit with the names of the membership registered in the International 
office, guaranteeing to the relatives of the deceased a benefit from the International Union 
that cannot be tampered with or gambled away, there is a stronger link binding the 
membership to the local union and cementing the local union and the membership to the 
International. 

Besides this, the time will come when we must add other benefits to hold our 
membership. Increases in wages and a shortening of hours cannot go on forever. There 
must be time for our employers to catch up. In other words, we cannot go on year after 
year adding to our wage scales and shortening our hours of work unless industry— 
honest industry—is able to meet the cost. Our immediate work now is to prepare to 
recover what we have lost and to add substantially even to the highest wage that we 
received before the depression. Our main purpose, however, should be to shorten our 
hours, thereby spreading the work, but holding the maximum wage. In the meantime 
we must provide other benefits for the membership, many of whom are unable to 
provide or set aside anything for themselves. Those individuals who have been our 
members, who have fought in the vanguards of our unions, who have been weak in 
some respects and amongst those weaknesses was the failure to provide for their 
families—those individuals must be protected and taken care of by the parent organi- 
zation. Some local unions believe that because they have within their own unions 
established mortuary benefits that they need no further benefits of this kind. Those 
that take such a position surely do not understand fully the situation prevailing through- 
out the nation amongst our local unions. I do not desire to charge those officers of 
local unions that feel thus with the sin of selfishness; rather I desire to say that I 
believe they are seriously misinformed and do not fully understand. Even in districts 
where local unions have mortuary benefits our experience has been that in many 
places as a result of the failure of banks in which they held their deposits, or as a 
result of poor investments made by local officers who are inexperienced in the problems 
of investments, their total resources were wiped out and we find them bankrupt in many 
cases and unable to take care of the claims of the relatives of the deceased members. 
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The International Union has not failed to meet any lawful obligation within the last 
twenty-eight years. The International officers have occasion, if they desire to obtain 
information and if they are mentally capable of absorbing that information, of using 
said information to the benefit of the membership. In other words, the International 
officers and the International Union is a better safeguard for the rank and file of its 
membership than that of the local unions, poorly officered in many districts. 


The average age of our general membership runs from about thirty-three to thirty- 
eight years. I have obtained this information by corresponding with local union officials 
and with Joint Council officials and as a result of reports and statistics in the Department 
of Labor. At this average age the cost of insurance would be about twenty-five cents 
per hundred dollars per member per month, or about three dollars per year for one 
hundred dollars insurance. For five hundred dollars it would be not less than a dollar 
and a quarter a month, or fifteen dollars per year in any old line life insurance company 
doing business in our country. I propose that this Convention establish a mortuary 
benefit; that after a period of one year of continuous good standing membership there 
shall be paid the sum of one hundred dollars; at the end of two years of continuous 
good standing membership the sum of two hundred dollars, and so on until we reach at 
the end of the fifth year of continuous good standing membership the sum of five 
hundred dollars to be paid by the International Union; the date of registration to begin 
at the beginning of our fiscal year, which is December 1, and to continue during the 
year 1936; no benefits to be due to any member until after December 1, 1936. I suggest 
that the tax of the International Union be raised thirty cents per month per member, 
and that this entire amount be set aside for no other purpose except for mortuary 
benefits. From this it can be seen that at the end of five years a local member shall 
receive a mortuary benefit of five hundred dollars on the payment of three dollars and 
sixty cents per year; and the actual cost by any safe old line life insurance company 
would not be less than fifteen dollars per year. I further suggest that the sum of five 
hundred thousand dollars be taken from the funds of the International when necessary 
and required, and placed in the mortuary fund in order to protect and stabilize and 
insure the mortuary benefits to the individual members. 


I am sure that our membership in the large cities that have mortuary benefits now 
will prosper and benefit if these suggestions are adopted by the Convention. An added 
two, three, four or five hundred dollars insurance to the membership is not only a 
necessity but an obligation that we owe the membership, and for the small sum of thirty 
cents per month extra in dues. Local unions whose dues are not high enough to meet 
this slightly increased expense will find it possible to increase their dues not thirty cents 
extra per month, but fifty cents extra per month. There will be a greater interest taken 
in the organization by the wives and members of the family. Insurance today is safer 
in many instances than bank deposits. This lesson we have been taught as a result of 
our financial experience during the past five years, and there is no more sound institu- 
tion and no more fair or honest institution to handle the insurance of our members than 
the International organization, which has always kept its promises to its members and 
to its local unions. 

(To be continued) 
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purpose. In his recent semi-annual re- 
port to stockholders, Mr. Avery claims 


Montgomery Ward Executive 
Opposes Social Security Taxes 


In connection with Representative 
Doughton’s story of the necessity for 
Federal assistance to State old-age 
pension systems, it is interesting to 
note that Sewell L. Avery, president 
of Montgomery Ward and Co., nation- 
ally known mail order concern with 
headquarters in Chicago, is emphat- 


the “Federal Social Security Legisla- 
tion” recently enacted by Congress 
will increase the annual tax of Mont- 
gomery Ward and Co. from “$300,000 
to $500,000, cumulative each year,” 
and urges the stockholders to mobilize 
their influence to end “burdensome - 
and unjust taxes.” 


























EMEMBER that the dues of all local unions cannot be less than two 
dollars:per month, beginning with the month of December, 1935, in 
accordance with the action of our recent convention. 


Loca! unions that we find not complying with this law will not be 
entitled to any benefits or consideration in any way from the International 
Union. Local unions can charge whatever they desire over and above two 
dollars per month and hold it in the local treasury, as long as they do not 
go to extremes. The per capita tax to the International Union is just 
the same as before; thirty cents per month per member. The object of 
the convention in raising the minimum dues in some local unions is for 
the purpose of endeavoring to build up the local treasuries that are in 
some instances depleted. The spirit and intent of the convention was that 
any man that is unwilling to pay fifty cents a week for the benefits ob- 
tained from the union, or two dollars per month, did not appreciate his 
organization and would not be of much benefit as a member. 


There may be extenuating cases where men are old and unable to 
work.and the local union can find a way to provide for this condition. 


TTT 


N ACCORDANCE with the action of the convention, which becomes a 
law on December 1, 1935, no individual who is not a citizen of the 
United States can hold an office in any local union in the United States. 
No individual in Canada who is not a citizen of Canada can hold an office 
in any local union affiliated with this International Union in Canada. 
Please observe the law. 


oT FT 


E ARE PROUD to announce that the Milk Drivers’ Union in Boston 

were successful in defeating a proposition whereby certain interests 
were endeavoring to have milk delivered in glazed paper containers in- 
stead of bottles. Not only did the membership of Local 380 help the bottle 
manufacturers and help the people by having a more sanitary container, 
which is the bottle, retained in the business, but they also helped employ- 
ment in general and especially the dairy employes who take care of the 
cleaning, scalding and other work in the bottling of milk for home con- 
sumption. 

















Official Magaxine ofthe | 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS. 

STABLEMEN ‘anak HELPERS - 
of America” - 
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Wear the Emblem ‘5 Our 
Organization © 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms. 1.50 apiece 


7 Fe 
All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES; Secretary | 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, ‘e 


























